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The appointment of Dr. F. E. Spaulding to the superintendency 
of schools in the city of Cleveland is a fact of very broad educational 
The Cleveland significance. One of the results of the Cleveland 
Superintend- survey was a realization on the part of the citizens and 
ency the Board of Education of that city that a reorgani- 

zation of the educational system was desirable. The Board of 
Education went about the selection of a superintendent in a very 
systematic way. It secured the opinions of leading educators from 
all parts of the country, and by a series of conferences and visits 
selected from the various candidates proposed to them a limited 
number of men who were of the largest promise. They then pre- 
pared themselves for any negotiations with these able men by 
passing a resolution defining the relation which they would cultivate 
with the new superintendent. Attention should be drawn to this 
resolution as marking great progress in the definition of the rela- 
tion between a board of education and a superintendent. That 
the Cleveland Board of Education could pass such a resolution 
as this before opening any negotiations shows how far the educa- 
tional campaign conducted in connection with the survey was 
effective in creating a new attitude in school matters. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that educational policies 
should not be imposed upon the new Superintendent by the Board of Educa- 
tion, but that he should be looked to to inaugurate such educational policies 
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by and with the approval of the Board as he deems advisable; and to maintain 
them without interference by the Board, unless and until the lack of wisdom 
of any such policy be shown by experience: subject always however to financial 
exigencies which may face the Board. 

The negotiations with Dr. Spaulding followed the passage of this 
resolution, and on January 13 the arrangement was consummated on 
the basis of a four-year contract and a salary of $12,000 annually. 
It may be remarked incidentally that this is the largest salary paid 
to a school superintendent in the United States, and it undoubtedly 
marks the beginning of a more complete recognition in large cities 
of the necessity of employing men of the highest ability as heads of 
the school systems. 

The situation in Cleveland cannot be considered without going 
back to the city of Minneapolis to get at some of the reasons why 
Dr. Spaulding was willing to leave the work which he began in that 
city three years ago. Those who are acquainted with the circum- 
stances under which Dr. Spaulding went to Minneapolis will 
remember that a very intelligent board of education then in office 
made its appointment of Superintendent Spaulding after a careful 
canvass of all of the possibilities in the country. Dr. Spaulding 
was at that time in Newton, Massachusetts, and had attracted 
nation-wide attention by his reports and by his efficient organiza- 
tion of the Newton schools. When he went to Minneapolis, he 
found the board ready to co-operate with him in organizing 
the school system under the best rules that could be devised. 
The board passed at his suggestion a model set of rules, putting the 
superintendent in charge of the school system, subordinating the 
business management to the superintendent's office, and giving 
the superintendent the initiative in all matters. That initiative 
Dr. Spaulding has used to the very great advantage of the Minne- 
apolis schools. He has published a series of reports to the citizens 
of Minneapolis by means of which he has persuaded them to 
undertake a building campaign carefully planned and reaching far 
into the future. He has drawn their attention to the reasons for 
the course of study as he has it organized, and to the necessity 
of securing legislation for the proper conduct of their schools. At 
the same time he has demanded high standards of professional 
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efficiency among the teachers and principals of the city. Here he 
has encountered some opposition. No good superintendent can 
go into a city system which for years has allowed its teaching staff 
to drift along without the enforcement of vigorous standards of 
efficiency without encountering opposition. Dr. Spaulding was 
able, in spite of the condition in which he found the Minneapolis 
schools, to work, in the short period of his stay, notable reforms. 
The teaching staff is today unquestionably superior to the teaching 
staff which he found when he went into the schools. 

In the meantime the Board of Education has changed entirely in 
its personnel. As an elective board, it was open to very radical 
changes through election. Perhaps no better way of describing 
that situation can be found than to quote an editorial from the 
Minneapolis Journal published on January 15: 

We had hoped that Dr. Spaulding would stay in Minneapolis and work 
out his plans for the regeneration of the Minneapolis school system. A major- 
ity of the School Board were with him and for him. They realize that he is one 
of the great educators of the country, and that it is a great pity to allow Cleve- 
land to take him away from us, particularly at this critical moment in the 
working out of his plans. 

Minneapolis, unfortunately, often does things in a crude way. It often 
elects non-taxpayers and those who understand neither education nor business 
management to the Board that is entrusted with the direction of this vastly 
important three million-dollar business. 

In the present Board of seven members there were three who failed to rise 
to the situation. One of these, hostile to Dr. Spaulding, is so frequently out 
of the city that his usefulness as a member is much impaired. One, having 
been elected last November, takes the position that she is not yet sufficiently 
acquainted with Dr. Spaulding and his work to vote on the question of his 
retention. More than two months have elapsed since election, and seven 
months since the primaries. Yet with Dr. Spaulding's contract about to expire, 
why has she made no effort to investigate his work or assess his character as an 
educator ? 

Since Minneapolis has permitted Cleveland to take Dr. Spaulding, the 
school system is in danger of a serious setback, pending the difficult business of 
finding a worthy successor. 

Interesting items with regard to the present Minneapolis Board 
of Education could be noted. One is perhaps worth commenting on 
in detail. One of the newly elected members of the Board of Educa- 
tion is stated on good authority to be at the present time under 
salary from one of the labor unions of that city. The salary which 
he receives is paid to him with the understanding that he is to visit 
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the schools and act on the Board in accordance with the views of an 
advisory committee of the union with which he is connected. This 
conception of the function of a member of the Board of Education as 
a supervisory officer raises many questions which school people will 
ultimately have to face. At all events, the fact is that Superintend- 
ent Spaulding finds his program of reform in Minneapolis seriously 
blockaded because of a complete reorganization within three years 
of the agencies which brought him to that city. The better citizens 
of Minneapolis were very vigorous in their efforts to retain 
Dr. Spaulding. He issued a statement, on accepting the Cleveland 
position, which is worth quoting because of the light which it throws 
on the life and activities of one of the leading superintendents of 
schools in this country. 

To the Citizens of Minneapolis: 

It was with the deepest regret that I decided last Saturday to leave the 
service of the Minneapolis public schools, a service in which from the first I have 
taken more satisfaction and pride than in any other that I have ever attempted. 
I believe I am justified in saying that I have always put my whole heart and 
strength into the work. Just now I am absorbed in and largely responsible for 
far-reaching plans of development and improvement that, when carried out, 
I am sure will place Minneapolis educationally in advance of the front rank of 
all large cities of the country. So it was with genuine grief and the utmost 
reluctance that I decided to relinquish any further considerable part in the 
realization of these plans. 

I am leaving the work in Minneapolis, not because of the offer of a more 
attractive position, a larger field — an offer that came wholly unsought; not 
because the salary attached to this position that I have accepted is 50 per 
cent higher than that received in Minneapolis. I am leaving the work here 
solely because the present Minneapolis Board of Education — after duly con- 
sidering the matter, presumably in all its important bearings — gave no satis- 
factory assurance that my services were longer desired here. 

It is true that from the beginning of my service up to January 1 of this 
year the Board of Education gave most sympathetic consideration and loyal 
support to all important plans and policies that I have advocated; and I wish 
formally to record here my deep appreciation of the farsighted, generous, and 
unselfish work of the Minneapolis Board from 1914 to 1016 inclusive, and to 
express the belief that the public will yet render to that Board and to most of 
its individual members something of the gratitude that their splendid services 
merit. It is also true that scores of organizations throughout the city number- 
ing thousands of members have formally approved both the comprehensive 
building and the educational programs for whose formulation I am largely 
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responsible, and that while I was in Cleveland carefully considering the course 
that I ought to take I received from a large number of Minneapolis citizens 
of the highest standing and representatives of city-wide interests and organiza- 
tions sincere and urgent appeals to continue in the work here. These appeals 
and hearty approval of my efforts which they contain fill me with gratitude 
and pride beyond expression. I realize fully what such support means — it is 
absolutely essential to any considerable success. 

But I cannot ignore the fact that organizations and individuals — no matter 
how numerous or of how high standing — are not the official representatives of 
the educational interests of the city. The responsibility for those interests 
the people have deliberately entrusted to the Board of Education. Far be it 
from me to assume that the three members of the present Board who are either 
opposed to my continuance in service or are in too much doubt concerning the 
advisability of such continuance to express themselves definitely, misrepresent 
the wishes and wisdom of the people that elected them as their representatives, 
two of them by votes far larger than were ever before given to a candidate for 
the office of school director. 

These three directors — lacking only one of a controlling majority of the 
Board — had already, in the very first meeting of the Board in which the two 
last elected took their seats, given unmistakable evidence of embarking on a 
course of determined opposition to fundamental policies of administration for 
the inauguration of which I had been responsible. 

The frank consideration of these facts — the beginnings of determined 
and calculated opposition evident in the first meeting of the newly organized 
Board, and the opposition to, or the refusal of even general approval of, the 
superintendent's service as deliberately expressed by three directors, coupled 
with a keen sense of the power and responsibility rightly entrusted to the 
Board of Education, as the one official representative of the whole people 
with whom the superintendent must deal, allowed me to reach no other decision 
than that my service in Minneapolis must terminate — a decision that would 
have been inevitable in the near future, had no other position offered itself. 

While I shall leave Minneapolis with reluctance and regret, I shall take 
away a wealth of altogether pleasant personal and professional memories of the 
three most interesting and happy years of my life. 

The following quotation from the Boston Transcript serves to 
call attention to an important series of conferences and to empha- 
Relations of s * ze ^ e * act t ^ iat P u °lic consciousness is being aroused 
Boards of to the recognition of the gravity of the new problems 

Education to of school organization. 

Superintend- The Massachusetts Normal Art School was, on 

ents ' 

January 5, the scene of one of a series of conferences 

being held throughout the state by members of school committees 
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and superintendents, in an effort to achieve some sort of careful and 
efficient administration of the public schools. For, strange as it 
may sound to many, there is a condition of confusion between the 
functions of the school superintendent and the school committee. 
No definite ruling as to the respective duties of these officers has 
been worked out, and it is for the purpose of establishing uniform 
practice throughout the commonwealth that the general education 
service of the state board of education is holding these conferences, 
eleven in all. 

The cause of the confusion existing today may be seen in the 
development of the office of school superintendent. Years ago the 
affairs of a town's schools were administered by a school committee, 
the members of which acted largely as individuals, each assuming 
charge of a district. The result of this method was that the children 
of no two districts ever had the same advantages, the quality of the 
schools always depending upon the committee member's intelligence 
and interest. As the inefficiency of this system became apparent, 
individual towns hired men who acted as a co-ordinating head and 
centralized the work of conducting the schools. The opportunities 
made possible by the new superintendents impressed the legislature 
so favorably that each town was required to employ a superin- 
tendent. 

Then the troubles of the school administrators began in earnest. 
Many towns complied only with the letter of the law, feeling that 
"a superintendent was all right if he only let the schools alone." 
No one had a clear idea as to what the relations between the superin- 
tendent and the school committee should be, or what were the 
respective duties of each. The problem of reconciling the office of 
the superintendent with the committee became a large and difficult 
one, and the conferences this year, as well as a series held last year, 
are efforts toward the solution of it. 

The spirit of those present at the conference seemed to favor 
the superintendent being considered as the executive officer and the 
committee as the legislative body. Nevertheless, whatever the con- 
ferees may themselves think or decide, the fact remains that the 
relationship between superintendent and committee is not clearly 
defined. As was said by Deputy Commissioner of Education 
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Robert 0. Small, the board of education is an executive body and 
not legislative, and it devolves upon the legislature to establish 
the absolute duties and settlement of relations of superintendents. 
The increasing cost and enlarging scope of public education make a 
more efficient administration of the public schools imperative, and 
this cannot be accomplished when wide differences of opinion exist 
as to just who is the administrator. The legislature should 
promptly and clearly define the status of all officers connected with 
the schools. It should not leave this matter, as legislatures so 
often leave others, to be settled by someone else. Legislatures 
have a habit of passing measures and then letting someone else 
get out of the ensuing difficulty. 

The general education service has issued a pamphlet with the 
purpose of presenting approved procedure in school administration, 
establishing uniform practices throughout the commonwealth, and 
defining the individual and joint activities, duties, responsibilities, 
and powers of the several administrative officers in a public-school 
system. A copy of this pamphlet should be placed in the hands of 
every member of the general court, with the urgent request for 
action which will make the recommendations law. 

The General Education Board makes the following announce- 
ment under date of January 19: 

. „ „ . The General Education Board announces that it will 

mental School P rovide Teachers College of Columbia University with the 
funds necessary to establish and conduct a school for the 
purpose of constructive work in the reorganization of elementary and 
secondary education. The keen and extended discussion of President Eliot's 
paper on "Changes Needed in Secondary Education" and Abraham Flexner's 
paper on "The Modern School" have convinced the General Education Board 
of the importance of supporting a school conducted in co-operation with 
Teachers College for the purpose of working out by cautious experimenta- 
tion suggested improvements in the curriculum so that it may be better 
adapted to the needs of modern life than is the curriculum now in com- 
mon use. 

The organization of the school under the auspices of Teachers College 
insures the careful study of every experiment by the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, many of whom are among the ablest critics of educational procedure in the 
world. This arrangement will make for carefully considered and continuous 
progress toward the goal for which the school is established. A number of 
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colleges have already expressed interest in the undertaking and it is hoped that 
academic co-operation will be obtained. 

In the curriculum, modern languages will be stressed and experiments will 
be made with a view to determining what methods of teaching English, 
French, and German give the most substantial practical results. New 
methods of teaching literature, history, and civics will be tried, and in this 
connection efforts will be made to ascertain whether the important 
ancient classics cannot be effectively used in translations. Latin and 
Greek as languages will not be taught in the school. Science, industry, 
and the domestic arts will be prominent throughout the school, and increased 
attention will be given to music, drawing, and art. The subject of mathematics 
will receive special consideration in the hope of working out a rational course 
of study which connects the study of mathematics with its use, and which also 
makes adequate provision for those who have special ability or desire for this 
subject. Organized recreation, play, and . games will be provided for. Con- 
stant efforts will be made, by means of individual, class, and school excursions, 
by means of pictures, lantern slides, charts, maps, shop and laboratory, special 
reading matter, and discussions, to give the pupils sufficient contact with their 
natural, industrial, social, economic, vocational, and domestic environment so as 
to derive the basis for their school work from real situations and thus make 
school work constantly real to them. The school will frankly discard that 
theory of education known as "formal discipline" and will undertake to secure 
training through the careful and thorough study of subjects which are in 
themselves valuable. It is believed that a much more effective discipline can 
be thus secured. 

The director of the school will be professor Otis W. Caldwell, now Head of 
the Department of Natural Sciences in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Before becoming a member of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Caldwell had experience as teacher and supervisor in elementary 
schools, high schools, state normal school, and college. He is the author of 
several important books dealing with the subjects of botany and general science 
for the use of secondary schools, and has also edited a leading textbook in agri- 
culture for secondary schools. He has been for years one of the most active and 
effective workers in adapting science subjects to elementary- and secondary- 
school uses. In addition to his books he has published numerous papers dealing 
with the educational aspects of science work, and has been constantly in 
demand as a speaker on educational programs. Recently he has participated in 
the Gary survey which is being conducted by the General Education Board and 
he is just completing a monograph on the teaching of science in the Gary schools. 
In addition to his position as director of the school Dr. Caldwell will become a 
professor of education in Teachers College. In recruiting the staff, the country 
will be searched for able and resourceful teachers in all the different fields of 
elementary and secondary education. 
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It is expected that the school will open with part of its classes in the fall of 
191 7. Both boys and girls from six years of age up will be admitted, though 
they will not necessarily be in the same classes in all subjects. It is expected 
that the tuition fees will be moderate and that there will be a number of free 
and partial scholarships. Subject to the authority of Columbia University and 
Teachers College, the general management of the school will be vested in an 
Administrative Committee composed of James E. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, chairman, and the following additional members: Otis W. Caldwell, 
V. Everit Macy, Mrs. Villard Straight, Felix M. Warburg, Arthur Turnbull, 
appointed by Teachers College, and George E. Vincent, Wickliffe Rose, Charles 
P. Howland, and Abraham Flexner, appointed by the Chairman of the General 
Education Board. 

The inauguration of this experiment under the immediate 
direction of Professor Caldwell will be of especial interest to many 
of the readers of the Journal who know Professor Caldwell inti- 
mately because of his work and wide influence in the introduc- 
tion of science into the school curriculum. Professor Caldwell has 
given his co-operation for many years to the work of this Journal 
and the other activities of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago. His withdrawal from the University will mean a 
distinct loss in the way of both technical contributions and personal 
enthusiasm to the student body connected with the School of 
Education. 

The new experiment which Dr. Caldwell is to organize will 
undoubtedly answer in a positive way many of the criticisms of 
present-day school practices which arise in the minds of all careful 
students of the educational situation. Emphasis ought to be laid, 
in considering this announcement of the new school, not so much on 
the negative statements which have attracted a great deal of 
attention in the public press, but rather on the positive elements 
in the announcement. The various newspaper comments and 
editorials which have appeared give great emphasis to the fact 
that the classical languages are to be omitted and formal instruction 
in grammar and other subjects is to be curtailed. A careful reading 
of the announcement itself will show that it is the positive elements 
of the program that are uppermost in the minds of those who are 
organizing the school. It is not so much a matter of dropping 
subjects as it is a matter of organizing the course of study so as to 
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give more training along productive lines. Mathematics is, indeed, 
to be worked over with a view to eliminating its unnecessary ele- 
ments, but this working over is not primarily with a view to reducing 
the subject, but rather with a view to making it more appropriate 
to the lives of school children. Latin literature is to be included, 
though Latin language is omitted. 

One feature of the experiment which is especially to be com- 
mended is the determination to scrutinize the results of the experi- 
ments by those scientific methods that are now being worked out 
so fully by careful students of education. The development of this 
work in connection not only with the Board of Education itself, 
but also with Teachers College as an institution which can con- 
tribute scientific criticisms for the work, makes a fortunate combina- 
tion. As the announcement points out, the members of the staff of 
Teachers College can bring to the new institution supervisory and 
scientific support which the experiment will certainly need if it 
is to test its results and make a definite showing for reform, which 
has often been lacking in schools which merely start out with the 
idea of changing the course of study. 

The new school is to be welcomed as one further addition to the 
institutions which in various sections of the country are working 
carefully and systematically toward an enlargement and revision of 
the course of study under scientific supervision. 

On January 9 the House of Representatives passed by a unani- 
mous vote the Smith-Hughes bill. The form in which the House 
F d ral passed this bill differs somewhat from the form in 

Subsidies for which the bill was passed by the Senate. The bill 
Vocational therefore goes to conference and will not be in its 
ucation £ na j £ orm un tji th e matters of difference are worked 
out between the two branches of Congress. 

The Senate bill provides for a board of cabinet officers with an 
advisory board of specialists to administer the funds, while the 
House bill provides for a separate federal commission with full power 
of administration. Both bills provide for a generous appropria- 
tion, beginning with $1,700,000 and increasing in succeeding years 
until a total amount of $7,200,000 is reached nine years hence. Of 
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the initial appropriation, $500,000 is to be used for salaries of 
teachers of agricultural trades, distributed to the states according 
to their rural population. A like sum is to be paid for the salaries 
of teachers of industrial trades, distributed according to urban 
population. A third sum of $500,000 is to be devoted to the 
training of teachers of these two classes, and $200,000 is appropri- 
ated to pay salaries and expenses of the administrative board. 

The bill provides that the various states shall supplement grants 
made by the federal government and shall develop a form of organi- 
zation suitable for the administration of these funds. The state 
organization is to consist of a board which can co-operate directly 
with the federal board. 

The following clipping from the Democrat of Davenport, Iowa, is 
repeated at length because it illustrates one of the non-educational 
One Motive motives for reorganizing the school system. That 
Jmiior g ffigh ng t ^ iere are legitimate pedagogical methods is briefly 
Schools noted at the end of the article. 

The intermediate school system — whatever it involves — was unanimously 
endorsed by the Davenport Board of Education at its regular monthly session 
Monday afternoon. 

The question will be put to a vote next March, the plan being three 
modern schools — one in the eastern section of the city, one in the central, and 
one in the western section — at an estimated cost of $300,000, or $100,000 
a building. 

This figure is exclusive of the cost of sites. 

About 1,500 pupils would be benefited. 

Briefly, the intermediate school system, adopted by over 300 cities in the 
country, is this: Pupils from the seventh and eighth grades of the public 
schools and scholars from the ninth grade, or first-year high school, would 
attend the intermediate school in their district. There would be a redivi- 
sioning of the school districts, three of them being laid out. 

This phase of the project is considered all-important, for it would relieve 
the alarming congested school conditions now existing in Davenport. The 
Board is confident that within a short time the congestion will become so acute 
that either one of two things must be done. The new system must be adopted 
or additional schoolhouses be erected and additions be added to the old ones. 
When, it is recalled that only three schoolhouses have been erected since 1900 
and that the first one ever built here was erected in 1845, the public can easily 
see the inadvisability of the latter plan. The Board looks at the situation in 
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this light. The three schools erected after 1900 are: Buchanan in 1904, 
Johnson in 1910, and Grant in 1912. The first school to be built was Adams, 
in 1854. 

The board is alarmed over the large enrolment at the various grammar- 
grade institutions as well as at the high school. 

In all, there are about 1,050 children in the seventh and eighth grades of 
public schools in the city who would be sent to the intermediate school in 
their respective districts. 

The high school holds about 360 first-year pupils. In round figures, about 
1,500 public-school children in Davenport would attend the new schools. 
When it is considered that this would greatly relieve the congestion and that 
the rooms formerly occupied by the intermediate school children would be 
turned over to those still in attendance at the old buildings, thus giving more 
room for all, the question should be received with great favor from every angle. 

While the bonds would all be voted on at one time, the Board states that 
it would not be necessary to build all three intermediate schools at once. 
One could be erected next year, another the year following, and the third the 
year after that. The intermediate schools would be built to house more 
children than the figures above indicate. This contingency was thoroughly 
discussed by the Board, it developing that the school attendance, on account 
of the compulsory educational law, was bound to increase from time to time. 
When the schools became full, additions could be erected. 

The school district of the city is five miles long. 

Superintendent Smart, who has charge of the intermediate-school question, 
explained the situation, using a chart of the city. Each member of the Board 
was provided with a tabulated list of all details regarding the grammar schools. 
Mr. Smart laid stress on the point that the new system would stimulate 
education. He asserted that a child attending such a school would, at the 
termination of his eighth-grade work, go at least partially through the high 
school by reason of the environment . of being associated with high-school 
pupils who would get their first year's work at the intermediate school. Each 
school would accommodate about 700 pupils. 

These cities are among those using the new system: Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Dayton, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., Camden, N.J., Oklahoma 
City, Springfield, Mass., Quincy, 111., Topeka, Kan., Dallas and Lincoln, Neb. 

This Journal has been asked to publish announcements of 
certain meetings and educational opportunities in connection with 
Meeting of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
School Em- at Kansas City. One of the relatively new features 
ciency O cers Q £ ^ s meeting is the program of the National Associ- 
ation of Directors of Educational Research. Last year this 
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organization was brought together for the first time, and included 
the professional officers connected with city departments of educa- 
tion and state departments of education who are engaged in 
statistical studies and other forms of educational research looking 
toward a more complete standardization of school work. 

The chairman of the meeting for this year asks that the follow- 
ing program be given as wide publicity as possible : 

Program of the National Association of Directors of Educational 
Research, Kansas City, Missouri, March i, 191 7 

Walter S. Monroe, Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards, 

Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, Chairman. 

"The Problem of Measuring Ability to Read Silently." — S. A. Courtis, 
Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit, Michigan; H. W. Ander- 
son, Bureau of Educational Research, Dubuque, Iowa. 

"Correlation between Ability to Think and Ability to Remember, with Special 
Reference to United States History." — B. R. Buckingham, Educational 
Statistician, State Board of Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

"Organized Effort in Educational Research in City School Systems." — J. P. 
O'Hern, Rochester, New York. 

"Fundamental Problems of Educational Research from the Point of View of a 
State Bureau." — Charles Fordyce, Nebraska Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; F. J. Kelly, 
Bureau of School Service, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; 
H. A. Brown, Bureau of Research, Department of Public Instruction, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

Professor J. L. Meriam, of the University of Missouri, asks 
that an announcement be made with regard to the opportunities 
The Elementary ^ ere< ^ to those who wish to visit the elementary 
School of the school conducted in connection with the University 
University of f Missouri. His letter contains the following 
invitation to all who are interested in the work 
of this school: 

Visitors are indeed always welcome at this school and we have a great 
many of them. For the sake of accommodating visitors who might find it 
convenient to be here the Saturday preceding the National Education 
Association meeting or the Saturday following, we have arranged to hold 
school on Saturday, February 24, and Saturday, March 3, as well as during 
the week. 
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The College Teachers of Education meet on Monday and Tues- 
day with a program which includes papers dealing with scientific 
College investigations and papers dealing with administra- 

Teachers of tive problems arising in connection with the organiza- 
Education £j on Q f course s for teachers. 

Announcement was made in an earlier number of the Journal 
of the Chicago dinner which will be held on Tuesday evening, 
Dinner of the February the twenty-seventh, at the Hotel Muehle- 
University of bach. Graduates and former students of the Univer- 
Chicago. s jty f Chicago are requested to take notice of this 

meeting. Many of them will have received personal letters 
containing the announcement. The notice is here repeated for 
the purpose of reaching any who may have been accidentally 
omitted from the lists. 



